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Community work-educaticn ccuncils are ‘supplying 


services for youth moving from schocl tc werk. Since 1977, almost 
1,090 people in thirty-three communities have participated in local 


work-educa tion councils affiliated with the national Work-Education 


Consortium. On the average, the councils censist of twenty-three 


members representing community leaders and program directcrs. The 
success of such collaborative efforts defends cn the presence of the 


following fundamentals: 


understanding, resources, and independence to agsess their cwn needs, 


n 
7 oe Washington, p.Ces Olio State 
Columbus. National Center fcr Research in~ 


Ccmgsunity Action; cewaahiey 


leadership, represertaticn, responsibility, 


priorities, ability to initiate acticnse, and prefer timing for 
" changes. Onlike the needs and priorities of federal and state 


programs which are mandated, those of local councils are selected to 


suit their specific situaticns, and vary frcs esphasis on data 


collection (to aid in developing local awareness and understanding of 
youth transition issues) to the provisicn cf acctrate and up-to-date 


career information for youth. Eight of the thirty-three councils 
represent rural areas and, with the assistance cf the Naticnal 
Manpower Institute, have forsulated a charter cf ten major 


propositions to improve rural youth transition. As ccaaunities, in 


qeneral, build on this charter and the cther fundamentals of: 
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Collaboration, they will achieve greater influence in shaping 
education-and-work policy for youth transition. 
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Tha Binndaiientale of eollabocktiviaat forts are so straightforward, 
and so all-American in their yaluce that wl anocia be puzzledy concerned, 
amused, as well as pleased, that the concept of commuatey eal labotation 
today is sayive such a vigokeus role in the ‘theater of public policy on 
youth ‘transition from school to work. 

We still are, as Arthur Shlesinger, the A hai once described, " 


4 


nation of joiners," given fo forming committees and clubs and associations 


to deal with every minor and major issue, We should be amused that so much dis- «-, 
cussion about innovation has been wien oh the presumably staple 

mechanism of briheing people together to talk about ae patterns of : . 3 
behavior of young people (and adults) as they move. ae education to ik 

to education to leisure to rk dnd’ 80 on if our contemporary (and future) ~ ' 4 


society. ) me 


Atioving for the incre: sed influence o cab iounl: pdlicy-making on all 


_ support, participat ing/councils have recieved "seed money" from the U.S. 


b 


movements have grown so rapidly and effectiv ly in the enviro mental, 
Me 


energy conservation, consumer rights, abortibn. (pro- and ant= 

political access areas. It dha decialative frustration, not a mandate 

from voters, which led to hd-Sagfous education advisory eouneilis and 

the "marriage" of CETA-education agency pla hing under the Youth Employ- 
: > 

ment Training Programs part of the recent Yquth Employment Demonstrations 


Project Act (YEDPA) of 1977. 


£ 


Community work-education councils are gne non-legislated approach 
to involving leaders of community institutions -- particularly private 


sector employers, labor and youth service institutions -- in the collay 
¥ 
borative ae dade formulation and jap lemen ation of improved youth 


transition services. 


/ 


"Since early 1977, almost one/thousand people in 33 communities and 
states around the nation have been experiending the practice of collabora- 


tion through local work-education councils neti p dated with the national : 


Work-Educat ion Consortium, © To HapULE EDS they can have essential staff 


\ 


Department of Labor supplemented from ‘che start by local funding and substan- 


tial local in-kind contributions of voluntee effort, office apace and 


materials. Technical desistance, informatio exchange services, atid 


Consortium. coordination are provided by ‘the st ional Manpower Institute, a 


private non-profit orgagjization. 
In the process, we |are learning more about ‘collaboration: what are 


pw to make it happen locally, how to relate local 
| 


its typical behaviors, 


. \ <* 5 
. collaborative activities|to those in other communities, how to introduce 
. 4 . | \ 


the lessons of local col boration into state and national policy discussions. 


FY 


« 
bd 


These councils range in size from 11 to 31 members, averaging about ; 
23. Their memberships bring together community leaders (mayors, school 
superintendents and Kokve members, union local presidents and district 
officials, corporate presidente and vic§é-presdidents, re sean of 
leading voluntary service organizations, college presidents, leading 
lawyers, doctors) and representative program directors (e.g., CETA prime. 
spannee administrators: directors of career, vocational, community and 
continuing education programs; directors of hed gnberiend groups and 
service organizations; key staff of employment security offices; corporate 
peeGiseus’ 
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What we are learning about -the fundamentals of collaboration is 
atraight forward. The basic requirements are: J 

re ' Leadership: The people in a community who have the authority , 
to make local institutions move need to be FavoiGai either directly or 
through their agents. 

o Representation; Since school-work issyes and solutions cross 
so many institutional boundaries it is important to involve leadership 
elements of all the affected sectors including education (secondary and 


post-secondary), commerce eee and industry), organized labor, youth 


service agencies, government,, and youth itself. Representation strategies 
. : e Py 
‘differ. by community conditions; few communities know how to involve youth 
effectively. | : 
a , 7 % 


o ‘Responsibility: Leaders have to share (or be taught to share) 


' responsibility for cf past, present and future successes and failures not - 


simply of their own institutions but of the community's overall efforts 


to deal with youth transition. Collaboration requires an active, not a 


merely advisory, posture. . : 
i 5 4 ; ie A a 
. «a . La he : i ‘ 


r 


o Understanding: Not easily determined, this quality implies 
: & 


,that a few key leaders perceive the relationships’ between youth transition 


issues and economic development issues, educational quality issues, 
social services issues and community development issues. gs 

fe) Resources: The local poker club can not play without chips; 
collaboration means little unless the key participants can be convinced 
to rae some of ‘'their" chips/turf/power for the chance of some eantercil 
benefits. When understanding and resources get together, the terms 
"{nnovation" and "clout'' soon appear. But this use of the cath "resources" 
sea not be confused with a supposed need for large grants or contracts. 
Big budgets are not needed to make collaboration work. Applying existing, 
vawoedea>satatt ‘aa well as dollars--to collaborative dctivities usually 
requires new effort more than new money. 

The knitting of these strands into a whole fabric can be difficult 
and rewarding. A‘sense of and sensitivity to political relationships 
is essential, although we are not talking about politics per se. Technical 


’ . 
knowledge. is far less important than the ability to identify and recruit 
: AF te S 


@ 
technical expertise at the appropriate times. One key factor in the 
5 ¢ 
effectiveness of councils is the full-time effort of the paid "secretariat," 


a council director and clerical assistant at a minimum. 


When it happens in the real world, with reeds and pyiorities selected 


_by local councils rather than by mandated Federal or state government 


7 
programs, collaboration takes many forms. The examples that follow are all -o 


taken from the 33 commpnities and states participating in the national 
‘ - rs Ly - f . . bi 
Work-Education Consort{um,* : a 


*More information regarding the Corfsortium may be obtained from the . 
National Manpoyer Institute, Center for Education and Work, Suite 301, 


~ 


“1211 Connecticut Avera NiW,, say Sao D.C. 20036, 
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@ Many councils have discovered the importance of data collection to 


the development of local awareness and understanding of youth transition 


issues: ; 

o Among the projects of the rural Bethel (Maine) Area. Community 
Education Work Council are three survey and research projects” 
designed collaboratively and likely to lead to a variety of 
follow-up collaborative activities: 


-> Surveying the transition needs of youth. With assistance 

fom the sociology department of the University of Maine at 

, Farmington, the Telstar Student Council and Council staff designed | 
a survey instrument to determine how young people perceive tran- | 
sition problems and assistance. With preparation in survey tech- 
niques, the students administered the.survey to all students in 
grades 9-12. Data were computerized and analyzed at the ~univer- 
sity with final reports received in July. The survey, in addition 
to involving students directly in community discussions of their 
own affairs, confirmed, clarified or challenged many of the < 
suppositions, which supported those initial discussions. 


-- Surveying present and future demand for labor in the Bethel 
area. In a rural area, this type of information is almost non- : 
existent, yet {s -as necessary there as in more populous areas as \ 
a basis for informed discussion of realities. A survey was de- 
signed by the Council and endorsed by the Chamber of Commerce. 
‘The Council identified and hired a retired businessperson to 
| conduct the survey among local employers. As with the 
youth survey, the data will be used in curriculum planning, 
career counseling strategies and career education activities 
generally. 


) -- In a third research effort, the Council arranged. for two | 

/ Economic Development Interns to develop basic data profiles of 
the six communities in the Bethel area. The interns were super- 
vised by the Androscoggin Valley Regional Planning Commission 
and made their final report in mid-July. Their work forms a 
starting point for comprehensive economie development planning. 
It also broadens the perspective of the labor demand survey to 
include an awareness of future o¢cupational growth and career 
potential. 


o Individual and industry leaders in the energy field and representa- 
tives of business and labor in the Seattle, Washington area parti- 
cipated along with leaders of local youth-serving organizations 
and the public in a two-day conference held to explore possible new 
‘business and job opportunities ,from emerging energy conservation 
programs and energy-related technological areas. The conference 
also yas used to f@cus on school-to-work transition and youth : 
employment issues in general and to generate community interest in 
and commitment to the Puget Sound Work-Education Council. 

~L 


In conjunction with the Education-Work Council of Enfield, Connec- 

ticut, the Chambers of Commerce of Hartford, Connecticut and 

Springfield, Massachusetts cosponsored a regional seminar on human : 
resources planning and allocation. The seminar involved representa- 


tives of the business, industry, labor, education, and government 


sectors of the Hartford-Springfield region. It was designed to 

raise levels of awareness regarding area economic issues; to 

encourage human resource planning in business and industry; to A 
develop trust among business, industry, and local planners in the 
area of human resource needs forecasting; and to identify various 
approaches to human resource planning. 


The Education and Work Council of Erie City and County, Pennsylvania 

is of some interest because data collection and processing--surveys, . 
inventories, program profiles--have been so central to the Council's 
self-definition as an information broker and catalyst. The Council 
consciously avoids direct responsibility for client services 

delivery projects, concentrating staff and committee energies on 
identifying, defining, researching, describing and analyzing relevant 
issues and options, Council members use this support structure to ‘ 
then identify key actors in the community and encourage them to be 
responsible for program developments. Studies completed include: 


-- Profiles of Model School-to-Work Efforts 

-- Study of Local Manpower Wed Surveying - | ' 
-- Inventory of Local Vocational Education Programs 

-- Feasibility Report on Follow-ups of Recent High School . 


In all cases these studies were identified as necessary for aining 


insight into resources and institutional ‘relationships and practices 


at the local level. . 


In other instances, frequently as a consequence of initial surveys and 


>’ 


fact-finding activities, local councils have focused attention and action igs 


on providing more accurate, timely career information to young people; - 


o 


‘ / 
In the mixed industrial/egricultural area aréund East Peoria, Illinois, 
the Tri-County Indust ry-Educati4n-Labor Council has employed YETP 
funds from two CETA prime sponsors (Peoria Consortium and Tazewell 
County) to survey several hundred area employers: The survey is a key. 
element in the development of a localized occupational file for a 


vel 


‘of the ongoing improvement of career information programs in the 


\ 


7 
C1V1IS-derived computerized career information. program. The survey 
itself greatly extended the Council's contacts with area employers, | 
who, with few exceptions, have responded enthusiastically to Speréonal- 
ized requests for data. The computer program is maintained by 
Illinois Central College's Career Guidance Center (funded by the 
Illinois Gffice of Education). The,Council and ICC -have initiated 
extensive in-service workshops for teachers and guidance counselors 

in the tri-county area. Thus, this survey is an integral component. 
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area. 


The Mid-Michigan.Community Action Council (MMCAC) of rural Grgphot 
County, Michigan, for example, has operated a number of career 
information and exploration projects for several years. Building 
upon an active program of classroom speakers, career days, and job 
shadowing activities which draw annually on more than 600 volunteers 
in. central, rural Michigan, the Council is currently involved in~ 
several experimental projects: : 


-- Project TOES (Temporary Odd-Job Employment Service) was begun in 

January, 1978, as an experimental general ettployment referral program 

for young people, ages 14-19, not etigible for CETA youth programs. 

This program, deemed expecially risky because of the depressed 

economic climate in Gratiot County, has successfully established 

solid working relationships with.the Michigan Employment Security ° 

Commission Q@ffice. The project is staffed by a CETA Title VI . 

employee of the Council who works on-site at the MESC office and 

brokers referrals and information between local schools, MESC, and 

employers. e‘Council initiated contacts with’ the local, 4-H 

organization to link the TOES project with skill BERD USS for 

youths seeking part-time work. 
~ 

-- Volunteer Media Bank Videotaping: suckin aederare: staff of MMCAG 

began taping intervfews with local workers such as a truck driver, 

farmer, lawyer, andja doctor. Twelve of these videotapes have now 

been produced. They are field tested for classroom impact with 

middle-school and high-school teachers. en, in cooperation with 

the Michigan Employment Security Commissibn, the vidgotapes are 

aired over local cable television along with information on current 

job openings, employment counseling segments and. live interviews. 

The tape is housed in the Regional Educational Media Center where it 

is available for use by teachers in a three-county area. The media 

bank conserves the enerpy of popular career speakers while making 

their unique presentations available as one teaching option. 


-- Job Fair Bus: Two years of work went into the development of this 
idea to make career exploration materials accessible to all K-8 students 
in Gratiot County. The FAIR Bus has mobile displays, slide-tape 


. 


shows, games, texts, and related curricular activities. Schools: 
“book" the bus .at_no cost and receive in-service training from Council 
staff./ One school system has agreed to provide labor maintenance 
service for the bus, while the Council carries materials costs. 


-- The annual "Career Days" is a unique County-wide venture when, for 
two days, almost 800 students shadow volunteer adult workers. The 
logistical arrangements are complex with so many sites th 

most volunteers providing transportation for students. Both schools 
and employers have emphasized their preference for the. two-day "event" 
rather than spreading the visits over a whole year in small numbers. 


Me The special event aspect also gives greater public visibility and 


importance to the concepts of career exploration. Students and 
volunteers clearly prefer personal shadowing to the alternative 
large group, in-school career fair concept. 


o | In Oakland, California, the Oakland Community Careers Council has 
developed a clearinghouse of information on all kinds of work exper- 
ience, job placement, career counseling and related resources.. The 
Council conducted the first comprehensive survey in the Oakland area 
of organizations providing education-work services fpr young people. 
To everyone's amazement, several hundred such organized programs 
existed. The Council will not duplicate any of these programs,, 
Rather, the survey and the Clearinghouse developed out of the survey 
are the first steps toward systematic information sharing and planning 
among these groups. In the process, ‘the Council staff are also acting 
as a referral service for inquiries from young people in Oakland. 


0 In Wayne County, Michigan, the Work-Education Council of Southeastern 
Michigan played the central organizing, catalytic role in bringing 
the Michigan Orcupational Information System (a state developed 
computerized program) into Wayne County. Because of the Council, 
prime sponsors, school districts, libraries, colleges, and youth 
service agencies have all worked together--many for the first time. 

- , 
-- That same council has organized career change workshops for pink- 
slipped teachers, has established teacher-in-industry in-service 
training programs, has involved business persons and labor persons 
in‘schdol curriculum development, and brought three colleges 
together with the Council and Wayne County Office of Manpower to 
develop a winning Youthwork proposal designed to provide intensive 
career counseling and work:experience for in-school youth. 


Closer working relationships between education, business, government, 


labor and service agencies are blossoming, at least tentatively, in many 


t= 
~ 


use and with © 


places. Federal legislation, including the Education Amendments of 1976 


and 1978, the Career Education Incentive Act of 1977, and many parts of the 


Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA), has stimulated interest. 
Yet Mhe legislation is itself an outgrowth of the broader veonenleton that 
governmental mandates and funds of themselves eannet make pregrams work at 
the local level. . i 

Understanding how to involve local leadership in collaborative, 


ipstitution-changing initiatives is prowing slowly. The benefits to young 


; people and their communities of these efforts are still comparatively modest 


and only partially recognized. In essence, we are only beginning to find 
ways to eliminate the costly, harmful effects of institutional isolation 


and turfdom which have burdened schools, government programs, employers, | 


labor unions and the concerned public in their dealings with each other. 


.In this regard it has been particularly interesting to see many of 


the councils participating in the Work-Education Consortfum focus their 


‘initial attention on problems and issues related to career guidance. The 


"information society" has become a rvilie fue the United States. Yet so 
much of eee essential ss career decisions and opportunities is 
outside the daily experience and observation of young people. Much of what 
councils have been doing involves bringing the community as a whole within 
the punaeiwiee of young people, The network of community leaders sea 
lished through the mechanism ‘of ee en can be extended to 


become an enriched network of interactions between young people and adults 


generally. 


li 
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As these networks become more common and accepted, meaningful insti- 


cationat Accommodations ought to Folie, The fears and myths which too 
often confuse youth-adult, public-private, school-work relationships should 
diminish over time. More crucially, we will be learning how to design } 
and manage local programs which discover the educational content of the 
entire community, engage the economic and social interests of:each com- 
munity, and recognize that the current education-work issues atfecting 
youth transition simply anticipate the shape of education-work-training 
q 
issues affecting us all. 

Some of the lessons learned have etntivedd earlier working assump- 
tions that different models of local collaborative coufcils would be 
appropriate for different types of communities. Clear! differences in 
relative youth unemployment or the visibility of school vandalism would 


influence any community's sense of crisis. But deeper, more stable issyes 


‘aré also involved. The histories and cultures of some communities and 


regions ereateietenadies in the strategies one uses to build a formal 
council, or to initiate discussions which might lead to council form- 
ation. Political’ and economic power is more centralized in some communities, 
while relatively diffuse in others. Urban areas can be wate experienced 
than rural areas in quick responses to nee opportunities. But the 
testing period for those responses in urban areas may be brief and shunts 
able to the drain of many competing interests. 

Among the 33 councils of the national Work-Education Consortium, eight 


representing rural areas worked with the National Manpower Institute_to 


articulate a rural perspective dn local collaboration in the area of youth 


le 


» 
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tranditton. The PAsULE A Charter for Improved Rural Youth Transition,* 


fdenti fied ten Nnsojdstcion each with a series of possible action _ 


initiatives appropriate .in rural commurti ties. Reporting the propositions 


here emphasizes the breadth of interest and commitments to long-term 
: e yl ’ 


results which ought to characterize work-education councils. 
The councils contributing to the development of the Charter were: 
oO Bethel Area Conmynity Education-Work Council, Bethel, Maine 


oO Coomtin tty Education-Work Council, Tullahoma, Tennessee ' 
o nee Education-Work Council of Southeast’ Nebraska, ices 
Nebraska. a 


o- “Martin County Education-EmpJoyment Council, Williamston, North ’ 
. Carolina 5 


o Mid-Michigan Community- Act fon Council, Alma, Michigan 
o Northwest Vermont Community Haucdtion-vork Council, St. Albans, 
Vermont 


me) Sioux Falls Area Education-Work Counéi, “Sioux Falls, South 1 
‘Dakota y ; 4 | 
an F . ‘ ; s ‘ 1) 
o Tri-County Industry-Educat Lon-Labor Council, East Peoria, Be 
Illinois 


The propositions they and the National Manpower Institute's Center 
for Education and Work developed are: 


, 0 ‘The expansion of education and training opportunities must be 
balanced by and integrated with the development of appropriate 
employment opportunities. 


, 0 Rural work-education- councils can serve’ to generate initiatives « 
that benefit and involve a wide cross section of the community, 
enhance the community's general quality of life, and reflect 
its prevailing. values. - 

o Rural ‘work-education councils need. to increase both saline wi ai 
institutional , awareness of school-to-work transition issues. 
Awarenesd-building activities should be based on an affirmation 


, ae of community pride and be a corollary’ to the general reawakened 


interest in rural America. 


*The carts Is also available from the National Manpower Institute on 
a cost t basis of $2.50. 7 « : : 
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° Rural collaboration must seek to fosta@r the consolidation of 
local, sectidnal, and national interafes to meet specialized 
youth transition needs, 

fe) Given the dispersal of population, the lack of public transpor- 
tation, and the isolation of rural people and institutions, 
work-education councils need to be provided with adequate 

* "supportive services to carry out théir work. F 


fe) National data do not adequate ly reflect the dimensions of rural 
living. An important function of rural education-work councils 
can be to specify the key indicators that. more fully reflect the 
qualities of rural life. Rural work-education councils should 
collect, develop, and disseminate more relevant, accurate, and 
usable data regarding local rural commupities. 


Nae) State, regional, and federal resources available to rural areas 
for the enhancement of education-to-work transitions are gener- 
ally inadequate, Work-education councils need to generate 
efforts to stimulate greater resources for rural populations. 

o — Rural education-work councils should work cooperatively with 
other groups that represent rural interests to ensure that 
federal, state, and local linkages are sufficiently strong to 
provide equal opportunities for rural youth. © 


o Education-work councils can serve to expand and diversify 
educational, cultural, employment, and service onporeunittes: 
for youth in their communities. 

oO Rural communities need to develop collaborative models that 
respond to and grow out of local styles, customs, andnodes 
of organization. é 

Obviously, the propositions also stress the insight that serious, 

long-term improvements in the youth transjtion area must be perceived in 
broad economic and political terms as well as in terms of education and 


training. Labor demand as well as supply, cultural norms as well as 


‘ economic motivations, potential political power as well as assessments of 


current problems, strengths as well as weaknesses should become a part of 


the thinking of a local collaborgtive council. Equally obvious, no one F. 


instttutton--education (secondary or post-secondary), business (large or 


Y 


small), labor (organized or not), government (local, state or national) , 


or voluntary agencies--has the ability to steer its way through all these 7 oe ms, 
; : . ‘ ext pos 
issues. . 
‘ : \ 


But if the propositions are large ones, the fact remains that all 
action needs a Hevettou aalnn: These starting points may be small or 
‘Lanes, depending on the particular ebay: the strength of a particular 
council, and the strategies teen to develop credibility and trust for a 
council within its community base. This takes us full circle back to the 
examples of early collaborative actions cater by a number of councils. 
Bach council relied oncten own assessment of: 
; o community needs, . | 

o priorities among those needs, ft Cae yous 


te) coygcil ability to initiate actions and stimulate other, 
existing organizations to initiate actions, and — 


o sense -of timing about when, where, how’ and with whom to’ 
- intervene in the routine life of their community. 


In effect, to the five fundamentals of collaboration listed earlier 
should be added a sixth: independence. At the heart of the eh ie 
personal and institutional responsibility which members ee 


councils must E Nave is their sens@ of ownership of: an wane the idea of 


oS 


eed Laburation: That sense of ownership, of an den. comes from the 


experience of practicing the idea with others. ‘The practice of collabora- 


tion requires independence of external authority, meaning the freedom of © 
a group to set its own purposes, strategies and methods. ; : 


* - ; j 


Assuming these fundamentals of collaboration are realized, communities 


and youth themselves will constitute a heavier, more influential weight 


V 


in the balance of nation-wide forces shaping education and work ‘policies. / 
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